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Preserve Our Pioneer Stories 


Brigham Young's 
Chauffeur 

By Barry Evans 

One of the feature attractions at 
the Pioneer Day celebration in 
Union, Salt Lake county, July 24, 
1892, was a pioneer carriage driven 
by Green Flake, colored, who drove 
President Brigham Young’s car¬ 
riage across the plains in 1847. 

The item appears in the L.D.S. 
Millennial Star for Aug. 22, 1892. It 
was included by J. Cecil Alter in 
his book Utah, The Storied Domain, 
vol. I., p. 469. 

It’s a harmless-enough looking 
entry—until you think about it a 
minute. What? A colored man 
drove Brigham Young’s wagon 
across the plains on that historic 
empire-founding trek? 

That apparently is just what hap¬ 
pened. Contrary to what most peo¬ 
ple think nowadays, that Brigham 
and two or three other white men 
first looked out on Great Salt Lake 
valley in 1847, there was also a man 
named Green Flake, colored, who 
very likely looked too. 

The item in the Star doesn’t ex¬ 
pressly say Flake gazed out into the 
valley with Brigham, but it would 
seem reasonable to suppose he did 
inasmuch as he drove the wagon 
out. 

Who was this Green Flake? In 
the L.D.S. Biographical Encyclope¬ 
dia it says he was one of three 
negro servants who belonged to the 
original company of Utah pioneers 
and that he was born a slave in 
January, 1828, in Anson county, 
North Carolina, on the plantation 
of Brother James Flake’s father. 
He spent his early dife with that 
family and came with it to Nauvoo, 
thence traveling west during the 
exodus. 

He was baptized in 1844 by John 
Brown and given to Brigham Young 
by James Flake. After his arrival 
in Great Salt Lake valley Green 
Flake lived for some years in Union. 
Later he moved to Idaho Falls, 
where he died Oct. 20, 1903. 

That’s about all there is about 
him. But what about the other! 
two Negroes? In Alter’s Utah, The 


Storied Domain, page 50, we read 
about John Brown leaving Missis¬ 
sippi for Council Bluffs Jan. 10, 
1847, with another white man and 
four colored servants. 

Two of the latter died en route 
because the sudden change in 
climate proved too severe. At Win¬ 
ter Quarters Brown was named cap¬ 
tain of the thirteenth ten of the 
pioneer company and was appointed 
one of a hunting party to kill game 
as it might be needed. 

His colored servants were also 
taken along. Their names vrere 
Oscar Crosby, servant of William 
Crosby, brother-in-law of Brown, 
and Hark Lay, servant of William 
Lay. The two Negroes who died 
were servants of Brown and a 
John H. Bankhead. 

Oscar Crosby, one of the original 
pioneers of Utah, was born about 
1815 in Virginia. He was a servant 
of William Crosby, wealthy member 
of the church in Mississippi. In 
order, to help the pioneer company 
on the journey west Brother Crosby 
and three other brethren (John 
Brown, John H. Bankhead and Wil¬ 
iam Lay) each decided to send a 
Negro servant, with supplies and 
what else they could furnish. 

The four Negroes left Mississippi 
with two wagons Oct. 29, 1846, Two 
died on the way but Hark Lay and 
Oscar Crosby arrived safely. Crosby 
died in Los Angeles in 1870. Lay 
died at Union about 1890. He was 
about 22 when he left Mississippi 
for Winter Quarters. He was a 
servant to William Lay, wealthy 
member of the church in Monroe 
county, Miss. 

Crossing the plains Oscar Crosby 
and Hark Lay were members of the 
thirteenth ten of which John Brown 
was captain. Green Flake was a 
member of the fourteenth ten. 

The above information was as¬ 
sembled by David Smith Fletcher of 
I Ogden, ardent collector of early 
pioneer relics and antiques. 

Mr. Fletcher says the wagon Brig¬ 
ham Young came in to Utah was 
loaned by James M. Flake. His 
Negro servant, Green Flake, was 
driver. The carriage was returned 
to Mr. Flake in Winter Quarters in 
the fall of 1847 by Brigham Young 
' upon his return to that place. Mr. 
Flake and his family used it to come 
to Utah later. 


Pioneer Courage 

By Marilyn Woolley 

In 1868, a co-operative merchan- 
tile company was formed in St. 
George, Frank B. Woolley was 
chosen to go to San Francisco to 
buy goods, along with his brother, 
Edwin Dilworth. The goods were 
shipped to Willington, loaded on 
wagons, and the train of mule teams 
started for Utah. That night the 
company camped on the Mohave 
River about twenty miles away. 
The next morning, three horses be¬ 
longing to Frank and his brother 
were gone. Not finding the horses, 
they moved the other animals and 
wagons to the last station where 
the Arizona and Utah roads divide. 
Beyond lay thirty miles of Utah 
desert. 

Frank then rode a mule back 
over the road just traveled, looking 
for his horses. That night he 
camped at Toll-Gate Station in Mo¬ 
have Canyon. The next day he 
went to San Bernardino, hoping the 
horses had returned to their orig- 
nial owner, but found no trace of 
them. He 1 suggested that they 
might be found at a hay ranch 
about twenty miles from the Mo¬ 
have River where they had sum¬ 
mered. Frank found the ranch, but 
night and rain prevented a thor¬ 
ough search. He tied his mule to 
the haystack against which he 
leaned an old door for shelter and 
made a bed of the hay. The next 
morning a band of Indians came 
upon him. Tracks and signs showed 
that they had executed a war dance 
around him and apparently freed 
him as his tracks led out of the 
circle across the Indians’ tracks, 
only to be shot in the back a few 
rods away. Clots of blood on the 
feathers showed he had pulled the 
arrow through him. The Indians 
had cut his boot-legs off and 
stripped him of his clothing, except 
for his collar and pieces of his long, 
woolen socks. They then cut the 
mule’s neck and stripped the 
leather from the saddle. 

Meanwhile, when Frank did not 
return, the company of five men 
went on, taking a hired driver for 
Frank’s wagon. * Edwin was left 
alone with his loaded wagon at the 
station occupied by a half-breed 


couple, who fed and treated him 
kindly although he was without 
money. 

The next day the government 
mail rider enroute from San Ber¬ 
nardino to Camp Cady told Edwin, 
in answer to inquiries, that he had 
seen a man’s hat in the river, now 
dangerous because of high water. 
This gave Edwin much concern. 
The following day two traders 
came along enroute to San Ber¬ 
nardino. One, having broken his 
ankle was unable to care for his 
team. Edwin, anxious over the ab¬ 
sence of Frank, asked the traders 
to let him work his passage back, 
hoping to find his brother. 

Arriving at the place where the 
horses were lost, Edwin’s inquiry 
at a ranch led to the discovery of 
the three horses in a river bottom. 
Edwin rode about twenty-five miles 
to Burton’s station at the head of 
the Mohave River. As he neared 
the station, he knew by the expres¬ 
sions of the men, lined up in front 
of a mule train, that they had news 
of Frank. Mr. Acken, owner of the 
mule train, told Edwin that, upon 
his arrival at Toll-Gate Station, the 
station keeper told of his anxiety 
over Frank’s absence, and offered 
to feed the entire mule train if he 
would mount his drivers and search 
for the missing man. Mr. Acken 
hurriedly told Edwin of finding the 
body with the flesh partly eaten 
from the bones and the eyes picked 
out by crows. At a distance away 
they found the dead mule. Also, 
nine head of mare and colts, all 
that an old Italian who worked at 
the Toll-Gate Station had left, had 
been driven into a ravine and killed. 

They suspected that Frank had 
been killed by Indians, as some 
whites, putting up hay there the 
year before, had killed several In¬ 
dians of a hunting party and hung 
Lwo of their heads on fence posts. 
The Indians vowed never to allow 
a white man to occupy the ranch 
again. 

Mr. Acken told Edwin they had 
just buried Frank’s body in a rude 
box at the Toll-Gate Station. Edwin 
was desirous of removing the re¬ 
mains to San Bernardino to be 
sealed in a metal box so that he 
could take it back to Utah, but he 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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WORK 

By Fred E. Curtis 

“The Man who has the most time 
on his hands accomplishes the least, 
and because he fails to do things 
is the reason he has so much time 
on his hands. If you want to get 
a job done, and done right away, 
get a busy man to do it.” — Van 
Amburgh 

During the past thirteen months 

I have had the nerve racking ex¬ 
perience of trying to build a house, 
in these days of permits, planning 
boards, labor unions and the gen¬ 
eral desire of everyone not to do 
any more work than they have to. 
Without atempting to criticize any¬ 
one, both my wife and I can assure 
you that if you want your nervous 
system to be torn to shreds, your 
belief in your fellow man to sink 
to a new low, build a house in these 
days which many consider to be 
our best. When I stop to consider 
that the Utah Pioneer built 27 
homes during the first month after 
they arrived here, I wonder just 
whether civilization has advanced 
very much. I happened to have 
built a home just before World War 

II and in six months from the time 
it was started, it was ready for oc¬ 
cupancy. Now I have been at it 
for thirteen months and still it is 
not finished. Just what has hap¬ 
pened in the period of ten years. 
Have we lost entirely the idea that 
it is still noble to work? 

Right now throughout the world 
the incentive seems to be to do 
things the easiest possible way, just 
so long as they are done sometime. 
The person does not stop to con¬ 
sider that by doing things the easy 
way, puts us in a bad way, as we 
will soon be doing things the hard 
way. A man doing things the right 
way is very likely doing them the 
hard way. Ask a man to choose 
now-a-days betwen two ways of ac¬ 
complishing a task, and his natural 
tendency will be to select the one 
entailing the least effort. “The 
easiest way is the best,” he will 
tell you in making his choice. But 
the man knows better. He knows 
that he doesn’t choose the easiest 
way because it is the best but just 
because we are becoming “Plain 
Lazy.” 

As we look around at what is 
transpiring in the world, we will 
have to agree that most of us are 
in ruts, half successes at the most, 
because of our common tendency 
to move along the lines of least 
resistance, continually catering to 
inborn indolence and slowing drift¬ 
ing toward actual weakness. The 
prospect seems to be of eventually 
becoming incapable of anything but 
the easiest things done in the 
easiest way. Please jdo not misun¬ 
derstand me; personally I think we 
should all take advantage of the 
pil1lillil!IIII!IIilllillli!l!!!i™^ 
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conveniences which have been pro¬ 
vided in these days by great minds, 
however when we are told just how 
much work we can do in a day, I 
don’t think the Lord planned it that 
way. As a matter of fact, the re¬ 
quisites of life on “Easy Street” 
are great deeds and noble work 
which are developed only by strong 
men. Only a strong man can pur¬ 
sue a given course to the end. No 
man becomes strong by doing 
things the easiest way. We must 
constantly use every bit of his 
strength if he would develop more 
power. 

A man should be proud to labor 
with his hands and to use his 
physical strength, as mental vigor 
as well as spiritual vigor are 
promoted thereby. Industry is the 
foundation principle in bringing 
about material and spiritual success 
in this life. What made this great 
western country, “Blossom Like the 
Rose”? It was because the Mor¬ 
mon Pioneer did not tolerate idle¬ 
ness, and he knew that only by 
noble work, sober and courageous 
industry, and a living faith in his 
religion could he exist in the barren 
desert. 

The Utah Pioneer prided himself 
in his ability to create fine things. 
His very best effort was put into 
everything that he did, whether he 
was building a home, temple or 
fort. 

May we not live on the laurels of 
our fore-fathers, but make up our 
minds that only through noble 
work, tiring efforts, the giving of a 
day’s work for a day’s pay can we 
attain the noble concepts of our 
fore-fathers. 


Pioneer Courage 

(Continued from Page 1) 
needed fifty dollars. He was told 
that a Mr. Durkee would lend him 
the sum. Edwin found him and 
wrote an IOU for the money. Then 
Edwin and the Italian started for 
San Bernardino with the remains 
and arrived there early the next 
morning. Everyone knew about 
the killing and was very sympathe¬ 
tic. At a tin-shop Edwin left the 
body with instruction for sealing it 
in a metal box. 

Two men came into the shop and 
invited Edwin to breakfast, during 
which they questioned him about 


tlie killing and suggested that he 
visit a noted medium who would 
give him the particulars and make 
it possible for him to talk to Frank. 
They became impatient at his re¬ 
fusal and asked if he did not believe 
in Spiritualism. He said he be¬ 
lieved there was some connection 
between this and the spirit world, 
but had no confidence that the 
medium could reach the spirits in 
the sphere to which his brother had 
gone. One man said. "You are a 
Mormon.” Edwin answered, "Yes,” 
and that ended the matter. 

When Edwin returned to Toll- 
Gate Station, the people, whom he 
had asked to wait that he might 
accompany them to Utah, had left 
as the women were superstitious 
about traveling with a corpse 
across the desert and their supplies 
were dwindling. Mr. Martin, the 
stationmaster, offered to feed them 
if they would wait for Edwin, but 
they were anxious to cross the 
desert ahead of him. A fresh team 
was hitched to the rig and Edwin 
and the old Italian soon passed the 
party, overtook Mr. Acken, put the 
coffin in one of his wagons, reached 
Edwin’s wagon, traded a case of 
Ruby Ann shoes for a horse, and 
were Utah bound. 

The company overtook an old 
prospector, a Forty-niner, plodding 
along on a little mule with a pack 
mule following. He had heard of 
their crossing the desert and de¬ 
sired to go with them, so he and 
Edwin put their teams together, 
making them feel a little more in¬ 
dependent of the others. Before 
camping that night, they came 
upon an Irish tramp without provi¬ 
sions or bedding. They formed a 
combination as he was told to cook 
while Edwin and the Yankee pros¬ 
pector took care of the teams. 

To oblige the timid ones of the 
company, Edwin had camped off 
to one side. On this occasion he 
and the Yankee went with the 
animals to water and left the Irish¬ 
man with the wagon to fix some¬ 
thing for them to eat on their re¬ 
turn. Instead, he lay down under 
the wagon to have a nap. The 
metal coffin had not been made air 
tight, and the heat of the desert 
acting upon the flesh still on the 
bones, generated gas which, while 
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the two were gone, puffed up the 
casket lid, drawing the two-inch 
screws with a screeching sound. 
This frightened the Irishman who 
fled like a crazy man, telling Ed¬ 
win that his brother was alive 
and kicking to get out. The camp, 
in an uproar, held a hurried con¬ 
sultation and ordered Edwin to 
bury the remains. He insisted that 
he was taking the body to his fam¬ 
ily and would go alone, if necessary. 
As it was bad Indian country, they 
allowed him to travel with them 
until they reached their settlement 
on the Muddy where the Yankee 
and the Irishman left Edwin alone 
to travel the worst part of the road 
to St. George. To replace his balky 
horse, Edwin persuaded a man to 
hitch a mule team to the wagon 
and accompany him home. 

At Beaver Dams, within twelve 
miles of St. George, they met an 
eight-m^n party, under the leader¬ 
ship of A. I. Hardy of St, George, 
pulling in at Miller’s Pass. They 
had come in search of Edwin and 
his brother. Edwin took one of the 
saddle horses and rode on to St. 
George, leaving the Hardy party to 
follow with the body the next day. 

In the meantime, California pa¬ 
pers published the news of the 
death of one of the Woolley 
brothers, but had not stated which 
one. A Mr. Linworth had read the 
report and telegraphed it to , Presi¬ 
dent Young, who placed the Deseret 
Telegraph line between Salt Lake 
City and St. George at Edwin’s 
father’s disposal, but no one had 
been able to discover which brother 
had been killed until Edwin reached 
St. George. 
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Life Member 


A 



John H, Fronk 


Was born February 23, 1893 at 
West Weber, Utah. Son of Artie 
Cole Fronk and William Fronk. 

Artie Cole was the daughter of 
James Barnett Cole and Lucy Ward 
Cole born at Provo, Utah, October 
8, 1860. 

Grandparents of Artimisia Cole 
Fronk: Barnett Cole and Phoebe 
Vanalstine; Alfred Ward and 
Elisibth Forth. 

Great Grandparents: Lucy Colter 
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Forth and William Forth; Esibella 
George and Alfred Ward. 

Parents of William Fronk: An¬ 
thony Fronk and Gerridena Schur- 
ing—parents: Hendreka Mehr and 
William Schurine. 

Grandparents: William Fronk 

and Cathorine Wouldenberg, 

“Father, William Fronk, came to 
Utah as an LDS convert from 
Netherlands at age 15 with his par¬ 
ents who also were converts. They 
settled at West Weber, Utah. 
Father’s father was a member of 
the Mormon Battalion. He was in 
California when gold was dis¬ 
covered, and traded a sack of gold 
for a sack of crackers on his way 
back to Utah. He went on several 
trips to help belated pioneers into 
Salt Lake Valley. He met and mar¬ 
ried my grandmother, Lucy Ward, 
on the plains. She was with the 
Capt. Willeys Handcart Co. which 
was stranded in winter and lost, by 
death, many of its members. 

I have a load of respect for these 
Pioneers. I found my grandfather, 
James B. Cole's lone grave on a 
lonely hill side above Plymouth, 
Utah. I had a monument erected 
over his remains in 1920. He was 
killed there by a horse on a farm 
he was settling; being one of Box 
Elder county’s first settlers. He 
pioneered at Willard, Richmond, 
Pason, Provo, Heber, Big Cotton 
Wood, Franklin, Idaho; Smithfield, 
and Ogden, Utah. His father, 
Barnett Cole was one of the first 
baptized after the Church was or¬ 
ganized. Barnett Cole took a very 
active part in all of the church 
early history. His name is men¬ 
tioned often in early official church 
history. 

“I went on my LDS mission Oct. 
6, 1913 and returned Dec. 23, 1915. 
I completed a course in horticulture 
during 1916 and came to Tremonton 
February, 1919, where I ran a 
produce house and 65 acre of apple 
orchard. In 1920 I started a garage 
which I still operate. We are now 
selling Chevrolet and Oldsmobile 
cars, Allis Chalmer Farm Equip¬ 
ment, Frigidaire Electrical appli¬ 
ances, and Firestone Products.” 


Temple Fork Camp 

By Chas. J, Sorenson 

The monthly get-together of the 
Temple Fork Camp for December 
consisted of a Christmas party held 
in the L.D.S. Institute of Religion 
on College Hill, Logan. The Spring 
Creek Camp of Providence and Col¬ 
lege Ward, and the Ira Allen Camp 
of Hyrum, joined the local camp in 
this party. 

Entertainment for the evening 
consisted of a short program at the 
beginning, followed by dancing, in- 
including old-time and “mixer” 
dances, and refreshments. 

The program included community 
singing of Christmas carols, con¬ 
ducted by George B. Everton, in¬ 
vocation by Alonzo A. Savage of the 
Ira Allen Camp, two vocal quartets 
by the Olsen Brothers of College 
Ward, and a narration concerning 
pioneer Christmas celebrations in 
Logan by John P. Cardon of the 
Temple Fork Camp. Brother Car¬ 
don was born in 1866, in one of the 
first houses built in Logan. This 


was a house built by his father in 
1860 from trees gotten out from 
Logan canyon and sawed by him 
into house timber. 

Christmas celebrations here in 
those pioneer days were simple, but 
devotional. Public dances permitted 
but two round dances. All the rest 
consisted of square dances. Re¬ 
freshments consisted almost ex¬ 
clusively of homemade cake. Win¬ 
ter sports included bob-sleigh rid¬ 
ing, mainly. Sleigh beds were partly 
filled with hay for softer seats 
and buffalo robes kept off some of 
the cold air. Luxuries were un¬ 
known, but people had plenty of 
wholesome food: home-made bread 
and butter, home-cured bacon and 
hams, and home-produced milk. 

The January meeting of the 
Temple Fork Camp was held Mon¬ 
day evening, the 28th, at the 
Glauser restaurant with Captain 
Jesse P. Rich in the chair. Group 
singing was directed by Reuben L. 
Hill and the invocation by Chaplain 
Earle R. Webb. 

The group stood during a moment 
of silence and meditation in respect 
to the following members, recently 
deceased: Abraham Hansen, A. B. 
Harrison, and William H. Thain. 

Bruce Proffitt rendered two num¬ 
bers on the accordion. 

Brother Ambrose Call, camp mem¬ 
ber, continued with the history of 
his pioneer grandfather Anson Call, 
which he began in the November 
meeting. He gave an account of 
the mobbing of the Saints, includ¬ 
ing his grandfather and family, in 
the vicinity of Carthage and Nau- 
voo, Illinois ,the burning and pil¬ 
laging of their homes, barns, etc., 


and their utlimate explusion from 
Nauvoo. Their trek across the 
plains and over the mountains to 
the Salt Lake Valley was narrated, 
as well as a brief account given of 
the pioneering work that Anson 
Call did in helping to establish 
setllements, build homes, school 
houses, church and other public 
buildings, roads, etc,, at Bountiful, 
Parowan, Fillmore and in Box 
Elder county. 
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Pioneer Stories 

FIVE FINAL WINNERS 
National 1951 SUP Pioneer 
Story Contest 

At the National Annual Banquet 
of the SUP at Cedar City, Utah 
awards were made to the five win¬ 
ners in the National Contest as 
follows: 

The first prize, the SUP Gold 
Medal, was awarded to Miss Mari¬ 
lyn Woolley, daughter of Edwin R. 
Woolley, 266 11th East St., Salt 
Lake City for her story entitled 
“Pioneer Courage/' The story tells 
of a terrifying experience with the 
Indians of her great-grandfather 
Edwin D. Woolley and his brother 
Frank in which Frank w its mur¬ 
dered by the Indians. 

The second prize, the SUP Silver 
Medal, was awarded to Maureen 
Hacking, 365% West Center St., 
Logan, Utah for her pioneer story 
“The Fugitive.” She tells the 
dramatic experiences of Lucy Jane 
Stevens, (later Mrs. Rice), who at 
the age 13, the time of her mother’s 
death, began laying plans to leave 
old England her native land to 
“come to Zion.” At age nineteen 
after her five years of preparation, 
she was the only one of a ship 
load of Saints, who had no relative 
on the shore to wave good-bye to 
her. Her father and her three 
brothers, her only immediate rela¬ 
tives, had no idea that she was 
aboard that ship, that she was 
headed for America and that she 
would never see any of them again. 

The third prize, the SUP Bronze 
Medal was won by Sylvia West, 
daughter of Bishop and Mrs. Roy 
A. West, 178 South 12th East St., 
Salt Lake City, for her story “A 
Narrow Escape.” She tells how her 
great uncle, age 16, and his two 
young brothers, ages 14 and 12, 
armed with one shotgun, one civil- 
war rifle and a six-shooter kept a 
band of murderous Indians from at¬ 
tacking them by calmly making the 
red-men look down the barrels of 
these guns. These very Indians had 
taken the life of an uncle to those 
three bold and daring boys. The 
Indians looked for a time down the 
barrels of these three guns and 
then hurriedly departed. 

The fourth prize, a handsome pen 
and pencil set goes to Bruce H. 
Robinson, son of Dr. and Mrs. O. 
Preston Robinson, 1349 2nd Ave., 
Salt Lake City for the very interest¬ 
ing and instructive story he tells 
of the pioneer experiences of his 
distinguished grandfather Presi¬ 
dent Bryant S. Hinckley. The 
wisdom and genuine greatness born 
in President Hinckley are clearly 
shown even in the days of his 
youth, by the masterly way in 
which he handled, with kindess and 
gentility, the ruffians who came to 
his school in the early pioneer days 
of Southern Utah. 

. The fifth prize, an equally hand¬ 
some pen and pencil set, goes to 
Cherie Nelson, 55 East 1st North 
St., Tooele, Utah for the grippingly 
interesting story she tells of the 
conversion, courtship and final 
good fortune of her grandmother 
Fredricka Joranson Nelson. Fred- 
ricka’s father, intensely religious 
and well-to-do, felt so outraged 
when she joined the Mormon 


2 Groups Pledge 
$10,000 to 
Spur Development 

(Sugar House Bulletin) 

Ten thousand dollars in cash is 
immediately available for develop¬ 
ment of the old State Prison site 
in Sugar House as a public park. 

Four representatives of organiza¬ 
tions interested in the project 
pledged this sum Thursday morn¬ 
ing at a meeting of the Salt Lake 
City Commission. They said con¬ 
siderable additional money, profes¬ 
sional services and cooperation also 
are available for development of the 
prison site as a major park for the 
entire state. 

Neisen R. Bank, president of the 
Sugar House Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, said his organization has 
$5000 in cash pledged for the 
development of a recreation center 
at the prison site. 

Could Raise More 

“I am sure from the interest 
shown we can raise two to three 
times this sum for the develop¬ 
ment of a center of which all Utah 
could be proud,” he said. 

Horace A. Sorensen, a vice presi¬ 
dent of the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
national organization, reported that 
the SUP has “at least $5000” in its 
treasury committed to the building 
of an orientation center on the old 
prison property. 

“Thousands of tourists will pour 
into Salt Lake Valley, beginning 
next spring, and will be lost to the 
state quickly unless we can com¬ 
plete plans to instruct and educate 
them in the attractions of the 
state,” he said. 

For Relic 

Not only would the proposed 
building serve as an information 
center but could also house a grow¬ 
ing collection of pioneer relics 
which is “now bursting out at the 
seams,” Mr. Sorenson said. He 
further urged construction of an 
open air amphitheater at an ap¬ 
propriate site on the prison tract. 

Mr. Sorensen said the SUP group 
plans to erect a marble statue of a 
pioneer boy as an expression of 
their appreciation of accomplish¬ 
ments of their pioneer forefathers. 


Church that, when he learned of 
her plans to sail from Sweden to 
the United States, he hired guards 
to watch every out-going vessel to 
prevent her leaving. But the com¬ 
bination of love and religion found 
a way. Fredricka, her sweetheart, 
his brother and his brother’s future 
wife fled into Denmark found pas¬ 
sage to the United States and both 
couples had their marriage cere¬ 
monies performed on the way. 
Fredricka's call back to Sweden, 
after her father’s death, and her 
securing her portion of his fortune, 
was one of the most romantic and 
thrilling experience of that country 
village—Tooele. All who lived there 
then can remember well the pranc¬ 
ing well-matched horses, the fancy 
sleigh, warm laprobes and loud- 
ringing silver-bells of the Nelson 
family. 
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features and value at the price 


Yes, a complete luxury re¬ 
frigerator with Built-in 
Freezer, Fully Adjustable 
Shelves, Twin Crispers. In 
addition , the PHILCO 
DAIRY BAR with exclu¬ 
sive Cheese Keeper and 
Butter Keeper. New Key 
Largo color. Sizes—7 to 11 
cu. ft. Unmatched for value. 


Own o new 1952 
Philco for as 
little as 

* 209 $ 


78 WEEKS TQ PAY 


SOU! 


DRIVE OUT & SAVE! 


2144 HIGHLAND DRIVE 

SALT LAKE CITY, 




DIAL 84*4341 
UTAH 
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